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96 Hebkaica. 

ra'm-DnPKSto. 

a contribution to the history of the terminology of hebrew grammah- 
By Professor Dr. Wilhelm Bacher, 

Budapest, Hung-aria. 



In the May number of Hebraica (p. 64) Dr. Felsenthal says of the oldest 
ante-Qimhi grammarians : " They called them the seven kings (0*0*70)' and the 
sh'wa they called the servant (PD^D)-" This remark is based upon the common 
view that the appellation " kings " for vowels was used by the ancient Hebrew 
grammarians to mark the contrast with the " serving " sh'wa. That this view is 
erroneous I have already shown in my work Abraham Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker, 
(Strassburg i. E., 1882) p. 61, Anm. 1. What I have stated there I will briefly 
repeat here and supplement this with some further considerations. 

Already Ben Asher calls the vowels D'D^O. ci. Digduge ha-t«amim, ed. 
Baer and Strack, \ 10 : D'3^010 3"D2 D'D^D PUDB> DPT1, "they (the vowels) 
are the seven kings, appointed as rulers over the twenty-two consonants." They 
are accordingly called " kings," because they are the lords of the consonants and 
the sounds giving them motion. M'nahem b. Sarug, in the same sense, though 
not using the expression Otf?0. says : 'flam DTWVBD fTM! PfrQP! fOfll 
PMPT1N1 n^ti'lDi "the word is confirmed under their government, and they 
are its rulers and possessors." (Mahbereth ed. Filipowski, p. 4a). According to 
M'nahem then, the vowels are the rulers of the word ; they determine its pro- 
nunciation and meaning ; but at another place (1. c. p. 7b) he calls them " those 

set over the letters and their rulers : QfVty DHtDlB* tJ" fiVJTlNn if?H 

CHIN D^^tJ'lOV" The same thing, although from another point of view, we find 
also in Dunash ben Labrat the opponent of M'nahem, who in his anti-critique of 
the latter calls the vowels " the seven fathers of speech "— pfJOB' ND3CPT mDK 
(criticae vocum recensiones, p. 5). In Jehuda Hayyug, the founder of the new 
science of Hebrew grammar, there appears in the midst of the Arabic text the 
traditional Hebrew term D'D^Q T\y2W ( cf - m y work iiber die grammatische 
Terminologie des...Hajjug [Wien, 1882], p. 18; also Derenbourg, Opuscules et 

Traites dAbou'l Walid, p. 274). But neither in him nor in Ibn Ganah is there the 
least indication that sh'wa is considered as " serving " and the vowels, over against 
the sh'wa, as " rulers." The contrast between D'D^D an d DTHtJ'O is known to 
the old grammarians in reference to the root-letters and function-letters. The 
former are called D'S^Oi the latter DTn£ f O by Dunash ben Labrat, 1. c. p. 6b, 
as also by his pupil Jehudi ben Shesheth, in his criticism of M'nahem's pupils 
(Liber Besponsiorum, ed. Stern, p. 28, 1. 22) cf. Die grammatische Terminologie 
etc., p. 25, Anm. 2. 

Joseph Qimhi with whom a new theory of Hebrew vowels begins to assert, 
itself, namely the division into five long and five short vowels, cannot emancipate 
himself entirely frcm the old terminology. His definition of sh'wa begins with 
the following words : " Know that the sh'wa is not a vowel by itself, and that it has 
not been made a ruler among the seven kings, for the glory of kingship was not 
bestowed upon it (ppO^OPr tfTl flDSC^ ♦3fl3 PtfTtin PU'N JOBTr »3 #7 
JTD^D TIP? PPty JDJ Xh> »3 &ShD PUDS?:!)- I quote this passage from 
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the fOOTil "1SD) fr° m the manuscript copy kindly put at my disposal by Mr. 
S. J. Halberstam. 

The sh'wa then is for him also not yet a " servant " of the vowels ; it is 
only not a king like them, simply because it is not a vowel. In Moses Qimhi's 
short handbook njTTfi * t ? , D£J' *f?nO n0 definition of the sh'wa is found. 
David Qimhi, however, says in his ^V^Q, in the beginning of the section on 
the sh'wa (ed. Lyck, fol. 138 b ; ed. Furth, fol. 154 b), but without any reference 
to the term D'D^O* " The sh'wa is not a vowel, but serves the vowels." (X1ETT 

rojrunn nmtro w<i *]N nyun maw- With this the term "servant" 

came to be used for the sh'wa, in the same degree as Qimhi exerted an influence 
on the later grammarians. Benjamin ben Jehuda, of Borne, who lived at the close 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, says concerning 
the sh'wa in his little work, which is often printed as an introduction to Moses 
Qimhi's grammar (cf. the collection of D'pnpT edited by Elia Levita, in Bom- 
berg's printing offlcin, Venice, 1546) : /TWO NM p"! njTUTl JlDXjD HMO 
"fl\jn3fiP? IMi (probably rCWtZ is to be read as feminine, as in 1 Kgs. i., 15, 
or to be emended into r\FT\WD)- Two hundred years later, Elia Levita, next to 
the Qimhis the most influential grammarian, transferred the name of " kings," 
which formerly was the designation of the seven vowels in the old system, to the 
ten vowels of the new system, and he says in his grammar (which is partly 
metrical) n ,l ?X ''pIQ ( m the collection of Q^pllpT mentioned above) p. 55, b. 

rporo iM'norr ' mwno^on^ 

vnnz *pr\ aw iotri till? mra ~\nx 

That is, of the ten kings, the five short ones serve the five long ones; but all 
are served by the sh'wa, set apart for this purpose. P. 58 a, of the same book we 
read of the sh'wa : DO'TO'? JTMttD KTjM T&&. 

We will refer here only to Abraham Balmes, who in DfTON lUpQ (Venice, 
1523) introduces section three (fiWlpJil "1,lW)i wit h a long explanation of the 
division of the vowels into D'O^Q and DH3^« Also Prophiat Duran (Efodi) 
may be referred to, who ascribes the use of the word D'D^O for the seven 
vowels to Ibn Ezra (Ma"s<§ Efod, ed. Friedlander and Kohn, (Wien, 1865) p. 34, 

pun dtok xy\ njmtr troann nvp nr >jso arm tmti -oai 
ortfi by D»ja»Dn njrun jronrf? do^o mry), but he stm has the correct 

idea that the vowels are called kings " because the letters (D'JO'D = WHIN, as 
signs of the sounds, fillip) are governed by their command," i. e., just as Ben 
Asher expressed it, because the vowels govern the consonant signs. 

I will improve this opportunity to refer also to an appellation of the seven 
vowels which is found in the Arabic commentary of Saadya on the book Jetsira, 
quoted in Derenbourg's Manuel du Lecteur, p. 207. fifctOJJ JDD^Ki the seven 
sounds. jit2H = Heb. rt&J^l has in other connections a musical meaning. 



